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BUTTON BEADS— WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

THOSE OF THE ETRUSCAN AND 

ROMAN PERIODS 



[Plates IX-X] 

The name "button" is given to a large class of minute objects 
of glass recalling the form of a modern button, but without any 
group of central holes. They are especially common in collec- 
tions of objects dating from the late Etruscan period, as well as 
from the time of the Roman Empire, but are by no means con- 
fined to Italy; in fact, they seem to be even more common in 
Syria and Egypt. Although sometimes of great beauty and 
artistic workmanship, they have never been the object of serious 
study, and they possess practically no literature. They have 
been mentioned and figured in many publications, but without 
any particular reference to their use. In most museums they 
are labeled as buttons, dice, markers, or as objects of uncertain 
nature. The great number of these objects which exists in 
collections and in the shops indicates that they must have been 
of common use; and as even a hasty examination reveals the fact 
that changes in their ornamentation are characteristic of certain 
periods, it is clear that a closer study of them may be not only 
interesting but important. 

While in Egypt I came into possession of a necklace entirely 
made up of such buttons, two and two of which had been ce- 
mented together so as to form a single bead. My first impression 
was that I had to do with a falsification, but my interest having 
been aroused I soon began a systematic investigation which 
finally confirmed their use as beads or units in necklaces, and 
showed that their use as buttons must have been limited to some 
without any ornamentation, as any covering would have spoiled 
their appearance. 

General Appearance. — Circular, oval, flat, plane, convex or 
convex-concave. It is also interesting to find that only the 
upper convex or conical surface is deliberately ornamented, the 
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under surface being left crude. The great majority of these 
buttons is not furnished with any hole or bore. Some few have 
a central hole, but none has ever been found with several holes 
in the centre like the buttons used in our day. If those with 
a central hole had actually been used as buttons, the thread 
passing over the sides would have so injured their appearance 
as to make them unpopular. Their general appearance is, 
however, such that we can but compare them with the wooden 
cores used in cloth buttons, and the popular name is thus some- 
what justified, even though it carries with it a false impression 
of their nature. 

Classification. — The button beads can be classified in different 
ways, according to the absence or presence of a central hole 
(Plate IX, Figs. 5, 11, etc.), or according to their form, some 
being circular (Fig. 2), others being oval or ovoid (Fig. 24, etc.). 
One class is heartshaped (Fig. 39). They might also be con- 
sidered with regard to their ornamentation, as plain, ornamented, 
made of mosaic glass, etc. (Figs. 2, 14, 17, etc.). Or we may dis- 
tinguish those with a flat under surface from those which are 
concave. But all such classifications are too artificial to have 
any chronological value, and only assist us in describing the 
objects. Chronologically considered and with due regard to 
their characteristics in shape, ornamentation and matrix, they 
can be divided into four or more classes which, however, overlap 
more or less. 

A. Form generally circular, in vertical section thin, plane-con- 
vex or convex-concave. The characteristic ornamentation con- 
sists of the comma and comet patterns (Plate IX, Figs. 2, 6 
and 7). Others are with feather and leaf-pattern (Plate IX, 
Figs. 9, 10), rings (Fig. 12), spirals (Figs. 5, 11), superposed 
bars in form of a cross (Fig. 8), or with twisted threads in form 
of a cross (Fig. 13), or around the edge (Fig. 1). Others are of 
plain glass. Those with circular dots also belong to this class 
(Fig. 16; also Fig. 21). 

This class belongs to the fifth century B.C. and probably ex- 
tended into the next century, some types lasting into the Roman 
Empire. The comet pattern is not found on any certainly 
Roman specimen. 

B. This class is the next in importance. The bead units 
are less well made, mostly of plain glass, circular or ovoid 
when viewed from the top face, plane-convex when seen from 
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the side. Figure 24 represents one of this type. The earliest 
known are from the twentieth Dynasty, but beads of this class 
continued to be made during several hundred years (Plate IX, 
Figs. 26, 27), far into the Roman Empire. 

C. Beads made of mosaic and millefiori glass. These date 
from the time of the Ptolemies and continued in use at least to 
the fourth century a.d. and possibly later (Plates IX, X, Figs. 
22, 17, 28-35, 38). To this general class can conveniently be 
referred such button beads as Figures 18, 25 and 34, in which 
some of the eyes may have been made of cut off rods, others 
simply painted on. This class contains both circular and ovoid 
buttons, and those with a central hole, always circular, are more 
common than in the other classes. 

D. A well defined class is confined to the time of the Roman 
Empire, so far as we know, is heart-shaped when seen from top 
or bottom, but plane-convex when seen from the side. The 
convex face is always divided into three lobes, like those of a 
melon bead. They are always bored, with the bore running in 
the long diameter. They are mostly made of fine blue glass, the 
effect of which is heightened by a thin layer of white cement 
covering the flat back of the bead. These buttons may have 
been used in the same manner as the others, that is, two units 
cemented together to make up one single bead in a necklace. 
Or they may have been used as pendents in a necklace. They 
are found, like other beads, of graded sizes. The bore, always 
very thin, I take it was for greater security, the bead generally 
being made of fine glass. If these beads had been intended to 
be used singly, the white cement on the flat side would prob- 
ably have been covered with glass or glaze, like gold-glass beads. 
Figure 39 gives an idea of this type, seen from the top, from the 
long side, and from the side of the bore. 

Chronology. — Many of the oval kind, like Figure 24, are ex- 
hibited in museums or sold as samples of Phoenician glass. I 
have lately seen one of the twentieth Dynasty and another 
datable in the eighth century b.c. from Lecce in Italy, but I 
know of none between the eighth and the fifth centuries. 
The fine circular kind, represented by Figures 2-13, is well 
represented in Italian museums, such as Ancona, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, etc., and the consensus of opinion is that 
these beads occur with objects of the fifth century b.c. 
and possibly also later. Those from Bologna are dated to the 
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middle of the fifth century B.C. through having been found with 
Greek vases of that date. The one represented by Figure 4 is 
exactly similar to one in the National Museum of Ancona (case 
8, tomb 4), found with a bead of the fifth century b.c. The one 
represented by Figure 5 resembles exactly one in the same 
museum (Sala B), from a Gallic tomb at Montefortino, dated 
to the fourth century B.C. on account of a bead with leaf and 
feather pattern, a type which does not seem to belong to the 
fifth century b.c. The type represented by Figure 24 was 
found in quantity by Dr. Giglioli, inspector of the Etruscan 
Museum of Rome, during his excavations at Capena, together 
with vases that cannot be later than the third century b.c. or 
earlier than the fourth century b.c, all being of plain glass, 
more or less irregularly oval or circular. 

In the store room of the Museo Nazionale delle Terme in 
Rome there is quite a collection of button beads which are said 
to have been found during the excavations of the banks of the 
Tiber, or simply picked up from the surface of the ground. At 
any rate they can, be considered as Roman, probably from the 
early Empire, many being made of mosaic or millefiori glass 
(Figs. 22, 28-33, 35-36, 38). Finally we have the type repre- 
sented by Figure 17, which is made of green and yellow mille- 
fiori glass. These beads are very common in all collections, prob- 
ably dating from the second century a.d., to the fourth century 
a.d. Messrs. A. M. Lythgoe and H. E. Winlock of the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York found many during their excava- 
tions in a village in the Oasis of Khargeh 1 in Egypt, dating from 
the fourth century a.d. After that date buttons become rarer, 
and although some are found in the Lombard collections of the 
National Museum of Rome, and one in the Merovingian collec- 
tion loaned by Mr. J. P. Morgan to the Metropolitan Museum, 
none are sufficiently characterized to add to our knowledge of 
their chronology. The one in the Morgan collection is of pale, 
cobalt blue glass, in size and shape like Figure 37, but appar- 
ently plane-convex, and without any ornamentation. 

Technique. — The highly ornamental button beads of the fifth 
century b.c, which are so richly illustrated in the collections of 

1 The pierced button with the four bars and the four eyes is similar to a 
series found by Mr. A. M. Lythgoe and Mr. H. E. Winlock at Khargeh, and 
certainly of the fourth century a.d. The sample figured is from the Murch 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Bologna and Rome, have the spirals, comets, commas, bars, and 
spots produced by an overlaid thread of glass, which after having 
been melted on the surface was rolled into the matrix. The 
foliate pattern (Plate IX, Figs. 9 and 10) was produced by 
winding a thread spirally over the surface, commencing in the 
centre and ending on the edge or on the back of the bead (Fig. 
3) , after which the threads were raked up and down, thus produc- 
ing the pattern. The remarkable button bead (Fig. 1) from the 
Castellani collection in Rome consists of a black matrix, overlaid 
with a very thin film of glass, or perhaps more correctly, by several 
comma and comet films. The most intricate pattern is that 
which I designate as the "comet" and which more than any 
other calls forth our admiration; it was, however, produced in 
the simplest way. For this information I am indebted to Mr. 
Giorgio Sangiorgi in Rome who has made a specialty of antique 
glass, and whose private collection is said to be one of the best 
in Italy. When the button was soft, two or more short bars of 
glass were placed on the surface, after which the surface was 
pressed into a concave mould and turned rapidly around once. 
The effect was to spread the ends of the short bars into a curved 
tail. The "commas" were produced in a similar manner from 
dots. In turning the bead a rod, made either of glass or bronze, 
must have been inserted in the back, and used as a handle. 
Remains of this rod are often seen in the central cavity of the 
back (Figs. 3, 37), which have led some to presume that we had 
to deal with the remnants of an eyelet. But no such eyelet has 
ever been found, nor any fragment sufficiently large to assure us 
of its nature. Generally the inner hollow is smooth, and shows 
no breakage or fracture which might have held such an eyelet 
or staple, nor does more than a very small percentage of the 
buttons show any fragments whatever. But as the rod was an 
indispensable instrument in moulding the bead and in producing 
the necessary twist which could alone spread the short glass bars 
into comet tails, it seems probable that all such bronze fragments 
result from the flaked-off edge of the rod. 

Cement. — If these buttons had been used cemented together 
we should expect to find traces of cement left on the under sur- 
face. And this is the case. I had found it on most buttons, 
and Dr. Giglioli, who kindly inspected the buttons found during 
his excavations at Capena, found that the majority held a trace 
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of cement on the under side, but that none possessed it on the 
upper side. 

How and Where Found. — In studying various collections of 
buttons I was struck by the facility with which the buttons 
could be paired* There seemed generally to be two and two 
together of the same size, but often of distinct colors and pat- 
terns of ornaments. In this connection I remembered that few 
of the buttons have actually been found in the tombs, while 
many are constantly found by peasants in the upper layers of 
the soil. These two coincidences could readily be explained if 
we presume that the two cemented halves of the button bead 
must have parted and dropped at the same time as the owner 
was passing over the ground, and that in falling they could not 
have been separated very far. The fact that the bore, and there- 
fore the string, passed through cement facilitated the parting 
of the two halves. 

My observations seemed thus to confirm the genuineness of 
the necklace. 

Advantages of Button Beads.— ■-The only advantage that I can 
imagine is that the owner could turn the beads around at will, 
and thus possess two distinct necklaces instead of one, each 
bead being composed of two distinctly colored halves (Figs. 
26, 27). 

Buttons with a Central Hole. — Such beads are rare during the 
Etruscan period, and never common during Roman times. 
Their use must have been different from that of the entire but- 
tons. Possibly they were used as ornaments on leather and 
fastened with a bronze brad, the head of which covered the 
outer bore, while the end was bent on the inner side of the leather. 

Markers or Checkers. — In some collections our objects are la- 
beled markers, etc. If used for such a purpose we should expect 
to find the edges worn and chipped. This is rarely the case, 
nor does the under surface appear to be scraped. In the Roman 
Forum, as well as on the Palatine, we find numerous game boards 
cut in the pavements of various buildings, etc. In their vicinity 
I have never found any markers like the buttons, but frequently 
some made of thin brick, ground off along the circumference. 
Still the supposition that some of our objects might have been 
used as markers, dice, and the like is strengthened by the fact 
that the Japanese used similar shaped objects of glass for such 
purposes. In the Ethnographic Museum in Munich is seen a 
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Japanese game board, with a box filled with several dozens of 
glass buttons, so similar to that represented by Figure 24 that 
when looking at them from a distance of a few feet I could not dis- 
cover any difference. They were of similar shape, size, and color. 

Summary 

Antique so called " markers, checkers and buttons' ' are gener- 
ally halves of beads. The two halves, often of differently colored 
glass and of distinct ornamentation, were cemented together, 
the bore and thread passing through the cement, and only excep- 
tionally through the glass. The thin film of cement often seen 
on the under surface is a remnant of the cement with which the 
halves were fastened together. The trace of bronze found in 
the cavity of the back is not the remains of an eyelet, but of the 
rod with which the button was handled when turned on the 
mould, in order to produce the comet pattern. As the earliest 
and finest buttons are ornamented with this pattern, it is possible 
that the pattern gave rise to the button bead. In order to 
produce this pattern on the face of the bead it was necessary to 
have the bead divided, so as to have a hold on its back. On a 
spherical bead, this pattern could not be produced without much 
difficulty, while a flat surface lent itself to it readily. 

Other uses for these buttons are not entirely excluded. The 
buttons occur with equal frequency in Syria, Italy and Egypt, 
and seem to have been of universal use. No special types are 
confined to any one of these countries, so far as I know, a circum- 
stance favoring a theory that they were manufactured in one 
country — probably Egypt. The necklace represented by Figures 
26, 27 is from the Fayoum, Egypt. 

GUSTAVUS ElSEN. 



Explanations of Plates IX, X 

Figures 

1. Front and side view of a button bead of glass. Castellani 

collection, Rome. The black spots in the central disk 
are the black matrix appearing through the broken, 
superposed glass film. Figure made in 1911, since 
which time the bead has greatly deteriorated during an 
effort to clean it. 

2. Button bead, side and front, Barberini collection, Rome, 

Museo Etrusco. Comet pattern. Chrome yellow and 
bright blue glass. 
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Figures 

3. Button bead, Michaelangelo Inghirami collection, Vol- 
terra, Italy. One of the few beads of this type in 
which the back has any ornament. The glass threads 
from the face are carried over to the back. In the 
central concave part are seen a few fragments of the 
bronze rod used for turning and holding the bead. 
4, 5. Button beads, face view. Barberini collection, Rome. 

Glass. Comet and spiral ornamentation. 
6, 7. Button beads, face and side view. Inghirami collection. 
Comet and comma patterns. Glass. 
8. Button bead, face view. Black glass, two crossing 
bands, cobalt green and white. Bologna, Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale. Case G. Giardino Margher- 
ita. No. 103. Dated by vase first half of fifth cen- 
tury B.C. 
9, 10. Button beads, face view. Black glass base, white feather 
and leaf -ornament. Chiusi, Museo Civico. 
11. Button bead with central hole. Face view. Blue glass 
base. Spiral of white glass. Museo Nazionale delle 
Terme, Rome. 
12, 13. Two button beads, face and side. 12 is made of black 
glass base, with blue-green glass ornamentation; 13 is 
made of translucent glass base, with ornament con- 
sisting of two crossing, twisted glass threads, white and 
black. From the Certosa near Bologna. Museo 
Nazionale, Bologna. Case F. 
14, 15. Two button beads, front and side. Monochrome glass. 
Museo Nazionale delle Terme, Rome. 
16. .Button bead, face view. Castellani collection, Rome. 
A similar bead but with pale cobalt blue base, is in the 
Museo delle Terme, Rome. 

17. Button bead of millefiori glass. Bellucci collection, 

Perugia. Similar buttons are very common and are 
found in most collections. They can be dated to the 
Middle Roman Empire, and occur certainly in the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. and probably much 
earlier. Many similar buttons were found during the 
excavations in the Oasis of Khargeh in Egypt by Messrs 
Lythgoe and Winlock, for the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. The millefiori rods, which are yellow 
on the outside, can be followed some distance into the 
green matrix. 

18. Button bead, face. Black glass, ornaments white glass, 

overlaid. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Florence, 
Italy. From Luini, No. 69, 659. Roman. 

19. Button bead of pale sherry colored glass with superposed 

fragments of white glass. Seen together with the last. 
No. 12198. 
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Figures 

20. Button bead, side view. Museo Nazionale delle Terme, 

Rome. Found with beads of the fourth century a.d. 
and probably of that date. 

21. Button bead. Same museum, no number. Probably 

fifth to fourth century b.c. Such conical buttons are 
known from graves of the fifth century B.C., and the 
type seems to have continued into the Roman Empire. 
22, 23. Two button beads of mosaic glass. Same museum as the 
last. From the time of Augustus. Beads of this 
type are very common and are made of every imag- 
inable type of millefiori glass. 

24, Transparent, monochrome button bead, from Capena. 

Etruscan Museum, Rome. Third century b.c. This 
variety resembles the Japanese markers and dice 
mentioned in the text. 

25. Button in the Murch collection in the Metropolitan 

Museum, New York. Can be dated to the middle of 
the fourth century a.d. Translucent glass. Similar 
buttons have been found in the Khargeh Oasis. 

26, 27. Button beads, original stringing from the Fayoum, Egypt. 
Probably early Roman, perhaps third century b.c. 
No. 26 is the actual size, seen with the beads so turned 
that they show both faces. The cement is white but 
has been stained yellow-brown so as to be less offensive 
to the eye. No. 27 is the same necklace, the beads 
turned so as to show only one face. It will be seen 
that by turning the beads around a different effect 
could be produced. This kind of necklace was prob- 
ably worn by very poor people. 

28-38. Button beads made of mosaic glass from the early part 
of the Roman Empire. No. 34 is from the collection 
of Cav. Bellucci, Perugia, and No. 37 from the Augosto 
Castellani collection in Rome. In the concave side of 
this bead are seen the remains of a glass tube, probably 
used in making the bead. All the other numbers are 
from the store room of the Museo Nazionale delle 
Terme in Rome. 
39. Melon shaped button bead. These beads, common 
during the Roman Empire, are blue and black glass, 
and always with a thin bore in the glass. The under 
side of the blue glass beads is always covered with a 
white cement which heightened the blue color, which 
otherwise would have appeared too dark in top light. 
These beads seem to have been often used as pendents 
and are generally graded as to size, the smallest at the 
top or bottom of the pendent. 
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